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Table  1.-  Statistical  Summary 


PRICES 


Item 


Unit 


195T 


Oct. 


Hov. 


Dec. 


Oct. 


Hov. 


Dec. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Grains  and  Hay  : 

Corn,  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago  :  Bushel 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  Bushel 

Oats,  No.  1  White,  Chicago   :  Bushel 

No.  2  White,  Minneapolis   :  Bushel 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  Bushel 

Barley,  No.  3»  Minneapolis   :  Bushel 

Frice  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  Bushel 

Gra : n  sorghums,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.S.:  100  pounds 

Wheat,  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City   :  Bushel 

Hay,  No.  1  Alfalfa,  baled,  Kansas  City  :  Ton 

Price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S  :  Ton 

Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged)  : 

Standard  bran,  Minneapolis   :  Ton 

Buffalo   :  Ton 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Standard  middlings,  Minneapolis   :  Ton 

Buffalo   :  Ton 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Soybean  meal,  44  percent  protein,  Chicago          :  Ton 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Cottonseed  meal,  4l  percent  protein,  Memphis  . . :  Ton 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  Minneapolis  . :  Ton 
Peanut  meal,  45  percent  protein,  S.  E.  : 

milling  points   :  Ton 

Gluten  feed,  21  percent  protein,  Chicago   :  Ton 

Hominy  feed,  Chicago   :  Ton 

Brewers'  dried  grains,  24  percent  : 

protein,  Milwaukee   :  Ton 

Distillers '  dried  grains,  28  percent  : 

protein,  Cincinnati   :  Ton 

Tankage  digester,  60  percent  protein,  Chicago  . :  Ton 

Meat  meal    ,  50  percent  protein,  Chicago   :  Ton 

Fish  meal,  60  percent  protein,  Buffalo   :  Ton 

Alfalfa  meal,  17  percent  dehydrated,  : 

Kansas  City   :  Ton 

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  percent  protein,  price 

paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Molasses,  blackstrap,  New  York   :  Gallon 


1.19 
1.06 
.748 
.659 
.612 
1.20 
•833 
l.*3 
2.13 

26.50 
18.50 


31.00 
36.10 

2.68 
31.00 
37.00 

2.79 
58.10 

3.85 
51.00 

3-72 
50.1*0 

52.80 

40.00 
42.00 


1.16 
.985 
•  763 
.678 

.614 
1.17 
.852 
1.42 
2.20 

28.00 
18.90 


30.25 
37.25 
2.65 

30. to 
37-75 

2.71* 
56.50 

3-75 
52.70 

3.65 
148.60 

52.40 
37-75 
45-25 


1.15 
.984 
.744 
.655 
.618 
1.14 
.859 
1.56 
2.18 

29.OO 
19.20 


31.20 
39.20 

2.63 
31.20 
39-10 

2.70 
55.40 

3-71 
56.30 

3.68 
49.60 

49.80 
38.60 
46.30 


1.15 
1.04 
.636 
.618 
.562 
1.14 
.865 
1.57 
1-97 

25.OO 
18.00 


31.25 
39-10 

2.66 
30.90 
40.25 

2.79 
60.60 

4.26 
55-50 

3.83 
55-10 

6O.50 
42.00 


1.12 
.942 
.663 
.625 
.569 
1.13 
.891 
1.63 
2.00 

30.00 
18.20 


37-75 
46.00 

2.76 
39-60 
47.60 

2.87 
64.40 

4.05 
61.25 

3.82 
61.60 

58.30 
43.50 


43.6O  43.60 


1.17 
1.02 
•  703 
.634 
•589 
1.16 
•915 
1.68 
I.98 

30.00 
18.80 


47.60 
53.90 

3-05 
49.00 
54.70 

3-12 
71.00 

4.27 
67-90 

4.02 
75-00 

60.75 
49.OO 
48.40 


48.80      48.90      50. 30      47.90      48.75  54.70 


52.80 
82.00 
78.70 
132.75 


53-00 
75-95 
73-10 
136.20 


54.00 
76.OO 
72.15 


56.75 
107.75 
104.00 


55.25 
95.05 
89.30 


54.00 
110.00 

106.50 


134.60  1/180.25  1/192.50  1/192.50 
49.70      50.00      48.20      47.00      50.00  53.00 


3-57 
4.36 
3.92 
.212 


3-56 
4.32 
3.90 
.200 


3-56 
4.28 
3.91 
.180 


3-57 
4.45 
3.91 
.170 


3-57 
4.38 
3.87 
.170 


3.68 
4.45 
3.87 
.160 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES 


Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.  . 
Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds,  wholesale 

prices  at  terminal  markets   

Five  oilseed  meals   

Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal   

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and 

distillers'  dried  grains   

Feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


1947-49=10»  65 


1947-49=100 
1947-49=100 
1947-49=100: 

1947-49=100 
1947-49=100 


75 
76 
76 

71 

85 


62 

74 
lh 
73 

70 
84 


62 

74 
74 
73 

71 
84 


64 

81 
80 
96 

77 
85 


60 

84 
84 
91 

76 
84 


64 

94 
94 
101 

83 

87 


LIVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  27" 


(  December  average) 

Hog-corn,  Chicago  3/    1938-56=  12.3 

Hog-corn,  U.  S.  farm  price    1937-56=  13-2 

Beef -steer-corn,  Chicago  4/    1937-56=  16. 6 

Milk-feed,  U.  S   1937-56=  1.43 

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S   1937-56=  25-0 

Egg-feed,  U.  S   1947-56=  12.4 

Farm  chicken-feed,  U.  S  1947-56=  6.0 

Commercial  broiler-feed,  U.  S.  .  1947-56=  4-9 
Turkey-feed,  U.  S   1947-56=  9-4 


Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


14_.6 
16.0 
20.6 
1.54 
23.7 
12.8 
3-8 
3-5 
6.6 


14.8 
16.9 
21.7 
1.59 
24.6 
13.6 
3.9 
3-5 
7-0 


16.2 
18.1 
22.4 
1.56 
24.7 
13.3 
4.2 

3.4 
7.4 


16.6 
17.8 
23.2 

I.  54 

25.0 

II.  3 
3.5 
3.2 
7.1 


16.6 
19.0 

24.0 

I.  57 
25.1 

II.  6 
3-7 
3-4 
7-0 


15.6 
17.1 
23.1 
1.50 
24.2 
10.8 

3.8 
3.1 
7.0 


1/  Beginning  October  1958  price  quoted  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  formerly  f.o.b.  Eastern  Seaboard.    2/  Units  of  corn  or 
other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  0ne  pound  of  chicken,  butterfat,  or 
milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs.    3/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  corn.    4/  Based  on 
price  of  beef-steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  corn. 


Prices  compiled  from  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain 
Market  Review,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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SUMMARY 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  is  now  esti- 
mated at  2U6  million  tons,  12  percent  larger  than  in  1957-58.     This  includes 
this  year's  record  feed  grain  crop  of  158  million  tons,  the  record  1958  feed 
grain  carryover  and  big  supply  of  byproduct  feeds. 

Yields  of  each  of  the  four  grains  in  1958  exceeded  those  of  any  past 
year.     High  yields  and  big  production  reflected  a  favorable  growing  season 
and  the  continued  progress  in  improving  production  techniques.    The  1958 
crop  is  more  than  50  percent  above  production  of  20  years  ago  on  an  8  percent 
smaller  acreage. 

Domestic  use  and  exports  of  feed  grains  during  October-December  was 
lh  percent  above  the  same  period  of  last  year.    Utilization  for  the  entire 
1958-59  feeding  season  also  is  expected  to  be    somewhat  heavier  in  view  of 
increased  livestock  production.    Nevertheless,  carryover  stocks  into  1959-60 
will  increase,  probably  to  around  75  million  tons.     This  would  be  more  than 
a  fourth  larger  than  the  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  1958-59* 

The  total  supply  of  corn  for  1958-59  is  now  estimated  at  5*271  million 
bushels,  9  percent  over  last  year  and  above  5  billion  bushels  for  the  first 
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time.    The  record  1958  corn  crop  of  3*8  "billion  bushels  was  harvested  under 
nearly  ideal  conditions.    A  moderate  increase  in  total  utilization  is  in 
prospect  for  1958-59*     Even  so,  the  carryover  of  corn  next  October  1  is 
expected  to  increase  to  around  1,800  million  bushels,  by  far  the  largest 
of  record.    The  big  1958  sorghum  grain  crop  is  of  much  better  quality  than 
the  1957  crop.    Even  though  heavier  disappearance  is  expected  for  1958-59,  a 
bumper  carryover  of  around  500  million  bushels  is  in  prospect  for  next 
October  1.    Record  carryover  stocks  of  oats  and  barley  also  are  in  prospect. 

Larger  quantities  of  corn,  sorghum  grain  and  oats,  but  less  barley, 
have  gone  under  price  support  so  far  during  the  1958-59  marketing  year  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1957-58.    The  increased  domestic  use  of  feed  grains 
and  larger  export  from  commercial  channels  will  tend  to  limit  the  amount  of 
grain  going  under  price  support.    Nevertheless,  the  total  tonnage  is  expect- 
ed at  least  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  1957-58  record  of  22.9  million 
tons . 

Total  stocks  of  feed  grains  on  January  1  were  12  percent  larger  than 
last  year  with  only  oats  failing  to  set  a  new  record.     Of  the  total  of 
156  million  tons,  it  is  estimated  that  57  million  tons  were  under  loan  or 
owned  by  CCC,  compared  with  U9  million  tons  last  year.    The  remaining  "free" 
stocks  of  99  million  tons  also  were  somewhat  above  the  comparable  stocks  of 
a  year  earlier. 

Feed  prices  have  advanced  from  seasonally  low  levels  reached  last 
summer  and  fall.     A  continued  good  demand  for  and  heavy  production  of 
commercially  prepared  feeds  during  1958  has  strengthened  the  demand  for 
feed  ingredients,  especially  the  byproduct  feeds.      Unusually  cold  weather 
in  many  areas  this  winter  also  has  increased  demand  for  feed.    The  index  of 
wholesale  prices  of  high-protein  feeds  rose  nearly  19  percent  from  October 
to  January, when  it  averaged  29  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Prices 
received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  increased  7  percent  from  November  to 
December,  when  they  averaged  3  percent  higher  than  in  December  1957 • 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  corn  advanced  from  9^  cents 
per  bushel  in  November  to  $1.02  in  December,  k  cents  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.        Corn  prices  are  only  a  little  below  the  national  average  support 
of  $1.06  per  bushel  to  noncompliers,  but  continue  well  below  the  support 
of  $1.36  per  bushel  to  farmers  complying  with  their  acreage  allotments. 
Prices  of  the  other  feed  grains  also  advanced  from  November  to  December. 
Prices  of  oats  and  barley  were  within  2  cents  per  bushel  of  the  1958  national 
average  support  rates,  while  prices  of  sorghum  grain  averaged  15  cents  per 
100  pounds  below.     The  fact  that  feed  grain  prices  generally  are  approaching 
the  1958  supports  is  expected  to  limit  the  extent  of  any  further  price 
advances  during  the  next  few  months. 
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CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

Feed  Concentrate  Supply  Up 
12  Percent  to  High  of 
2%6  Million  Tons 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  for  1958-59* 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  December  crop  summary  is  246  million  tons, 
12  percent  more  than  in  1957-58  and  a  third  larger  than  the  1952-56  average. 
Feed  concentrate  supplies  have  increased  each  year  since  1952  when  they 
totaled  168  million  tons.    The  number  of  livestock  and  poultry  to  be  fed 
also  will  be  up  this  year  as  farmers  are  expanding  hog  production  rather 
sharply  and  moderate  increases  in  cattle  feeding  and  poultry  output  are  in 
prospect.    The  prospective  increase  in  livestock  numbers,  in  terms  of 
grain-consuming  animal  units,  is  about  6  percent,  or  about  half  the  increase 
in  the  total  feed  concentrate  supply.    The  supply  per  animal  unit  of  l.kk  tons 
is  a  new  record,  5  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  26  percent  above  the 
1952-56  average. 

The  total  utilization  of  feed  concentrates  is  expected  to  be  a 
little  higher  than  in  1957-58.    So  far  during  the  current  feeding  year, 
there  has  been  an  active  demand  for  most  feed  ingredients  with  larger  tonnages 
of  protein  feeds  going  into  consumption  at  higher  prices  than  a  year  ago. 
Feed  grain  disappearance  also  was  heavier  in  October-December  this  year  than 
last.    For  the  entire  1958-59  feeding  year  present  indications  are  that 
the  rate  of  feeding  per  animal  unit  will  be  only  slightly  below  the  heavy  rate 
of  last  year.    Large  feed  grain  supplies  available  at  low  prices  are  expected 
to  hold  feeding  rates  above  average.    Assuming  liberal  feeding  per  animal 
this  year,  the  tonnage  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  fed  would  total 
around  147  million  tons,  about  5  percent  more  than  in  1957-58  and  a  little 
above  the  record  level  reached  during  World  War  II.    Allowing  for  other 
domestic  uses  and  exports  at  the  high  1957-58  level,  carryover  into  1959-60 
would  be  up  to  around  75  million  tons,  more  than  a  fourth  larger  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Big  Feed  Grain  Crops  to  Leave 
Record  Carryover  Stocks 
Into  1959-oQ 

Final  1958  estimates  of  feed  crop  production  confirmed  early  indica- 
tions that  the  per  acre  yields  of  each  of  the  four  feed  grains  in  1958 
would  exceed  those  of  any  past  year.    High  yields  and  big  production  last 
year  reflected  the  very  favorable  growing  season  and  the  continued  progress 
in  improving  production  techniques.    The  1958  average  yield  of  1.05  tons 
per  acre  for  the  four  feed  grains  was  33  percent  above  the  1952-56  average 
and  72  percent  higher  than  just  before  World  War  II.    This  year's  record 
crop  of  nearly  158  million  tons  is  more  than  50  percent  above  production  of 
20  years  ago,  while  total  acreage  is  about  8  percent  smaller. 
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Table  2  .-  Feed  concentrate  "balance,  numbers  of  animal  units,  and  feed 
per  unit,  United  States,  year  "beginning  October, 
average  1952-56  and  annual  1953-58 


Item 

Average  : 

1952-56  ; 

1953  : 

1954 

1955  •. 

1956  \ 

1957  : 

y  ; 

1958 
2/ 

Supply- 
Stocks  beginning  of  year  3/ 
Production  of  feed  grains: 

Corn  : 

Oats 

Barley 

Sorghum  grains 
Total  production 
Imports  of  feed  grains 
Wheat  and  rye  fed 
Byproduct  feeds  fed 
Total  supply 
Utilization,  October-September 
Concentrates  fed  4/ 
Corn 
Oats 

Barley  and  sorghum  grains 

Wheat  and  rye 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

Animal  protein  feeds 

Other  byproduct  feeds 
Total  concentrates  fed 
Feed  grains  for  seed,  human 

food  and  industry 
Exports 

Total  utilization 
Utilization  adjusted  to  crop 

year  basis 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/ 

Mil. 
tons 

32.2 

Mil. 
tons 

27.O 

Mil. 
tons 

31-7 

Mil. 
tens 

39-1 

Mil. 
tons 

43.3 

Mil. 
tons 

48.9 

Mil. 
tons 

59-1 

91-0 
20.6 
7-8 
5-0 

89.9 
18.5 
5-9 
3.2 

85.6 
22.6 
9-1 
6.6 

90.4 
24.1 

9.6 
6.8 

96.7 
18.6 
9.1 
5-8 

95.8 
20.8 
10.5 
15.8 

106.4 
22.8 
11.3 
17.2 

124.4 

117.5 

123.9 

130.9 

130.2 

142.9 

157.7 

1.3 
2.2 
23.7 

1-9 
2.3 
23.5 

•  7 

1.7 
23.8 

•  9 
1.9 
24.1 

•  9 
1.5 
24.5 

1.0 
1.4 

25.8 

1.0 

1-5 
26.8 

181.8 

172.2 

181.8 

196.9 

200.4 

220.0 

246.1 

75-2 
.  18.6 
7-7 
2.2 
:  9.1 
:  3-1 
11.5 

76.0 
17.8 
6.1 
2.3 
8.7 
3-1 
11-7 

72.6 
19.9 
8.1 
1.7 
8.5 
3-1 
12.2 

76.4 
20.1 
9.6 
1-9 
9-2 
3-3 
11.6 

77.3 
17.0 
10.2 

1.5 
10.0 

3-1 

11.4 

81.7 
17-7 
12.9 

1.4 
10.7 

2.9 
12.1 

84.6 
19.6 
14.5 

1-5 
11.7 

3-0 
12.1 

•  127-4 

125-7 

126.1 

132.1 

130.5 

139.4 

i47ve 

'  12-3 
:  6.1 

12.1 
3.9 

12.4 
6.1 

12.5 
8.1 

12.5 
7-3 

12.4 

10.5 

12.5 
u.o 

.  145.8 

141.7 

144.6 

152.7 

150.3 

162.3 

170.5 

:  145.8 

140.5 

142.7 

153.6 

151.5 

160. 9 

171.1 

:  38.0 

31.7 

39-1 

43.3 

48.9 

59-1 

75.0 

Supply  and  utilization  per 

animal  unit 

Total  supply  (Mil.  tons) 

:  183.8 

172.2 

181.8 

196.9 

200.4 

220.0 

246.1 

Concentrates  fed  (Mil.  tons) 

:  127-4 

125.7 

126.1 

132.1 

130.5 

139-4 

147.0 

Grain-consuming  animal 

units  (Mil.) 

:  160.7 

156.7 

161.5 

I65.6 

161.8 

161.0 

171.0 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 

:  1.14 

1.10 

1.13 

1.19 

1.24 

1.37 

1.44 

Concentrates  fed  per  animal 

unit  (Ton) 

:  -79 

.80 

•  78 

.80 

.81 

.87 

.86 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  January,  1959 • 

3/  Stocks  of  corn  and  sorghum  grains  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  and  oats  and  barley  on 
July  1. 

4/  Total  quantities  fed  in  the  United  States,  including  domestically  produced  and  imported 
grains  and  byproduct  feeds. 
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Table  3. — Feed  grains:    Acreage,  yield  and  production, 
1958  with  comparisons 


Yield  per  planted  acre 


Four  feed  grains 


Year  : 

Corn 

Oat  s  ; 

Barley  : 

Sorghum  | 
grain  l/  ' 

Acreage  \ 
planted  \ 

Vi  ^"M 

acre 

•  1U  UcL-L 

•  *t»t*/^H  11  r*. 

•  ^JL  uuu*- 

•  UJ.UI1 

Mi  1 

Mi  1 

D  U  < 

ID  U.  • 

Bu. 

Bu 

Ton 

"tons 

Average  : 

1937-M  2 

28.1 

28.5 

19 

•  9 

1^.4 

163.1 

.61 

99.3 

1952-56 

;  kO.l 

28.6 

25 

.2 

19.3 

157.^ 

•79 

12k. k 

195^ 

:  37-2 

30.1 

25 

•7 

20.1 

163.9 

•  76 

123.9 

1955 

39.8 

31.6 

2k 

.6 

I8.9 

168.9 

•  78 

130.9 

1956 

:  kh.2 

26.0 

25 

.4 

22.1 

159.2 

.82 

130.2 

1957 

:  ^6.3 

30.6 

26 

.4 

28.9 

160.0 

•  89 

1^2.9 

1958 

:  50.9 

37.0 

28 

•  9 

36.7 

150.5 

1.05 

157.7 

1/  Yield  per  acre  harvested  for  grain, 


The  total  supply  of  feed  grains,  including  the  carryover  of  59  million 
tons  and  an  allowance  of  1  million  tons  for  imports,  is  218  million  tons, 
25  million  more  than  in  1957-58.     Supplies  of  corn,  barley  and  sorghum  grain 
all  set  new  records  while  the  oats  supply  was  only  2  percent  below  the  pre- 
vious record  supply  of  1955 • 

The  corn    supply  for  1958-59  is  estimated  at  5>271  million  bushels, 
U27  million  larger  than  last  year  and  more  than  a  billion  bushels  above  the 
1952-56  average.    The  record  1958  crop  of  3>800  million  bushels  is  of  much 
better  quality  than  the  1957  crop,  which  was  unusually  high  in  moisture 
content.    This  will  mean  more  feeding  value  per  bushel  than  in  1957-58.  But 
with  the  big  corn  supply  available  and  with  the  marked  increase  in  hog 
production,  a  moderate  increase  in  corn  feeding  is  expected  over  last  year's 
high  level.    Domestic  nonfeed  uses  and  exports  probably  will  be  near  the 
high  level  of  last  year.    Based  on  these  prospects,  the  carryover  next 
October  1  would  be  around  1,800  million  bushels,  330  million  bushels  above 
the  1958  carryover. 

The  1958-59  oats    supply  is  now  estimated  at  1,763  million  bushels, 
nearly  200  million  more  than  last  year.    Domestic  use  totaled  687  million 
bushels  during  July-December,  about   73  million  over  the  last  half  of  1957> 
while  ik-  million  bushels  were  exported,  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
Allowing  for  continued  heavy  domestic  use  during  January-June  the  carryover 
on  July  1  is  expected  to  increase  to  a  new  record  of  around  375  million 
bushels,  50  million  more  than  on  July  1,  1958. 
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Table  4  .-  Feed  grains:    Supplies  and  utilization,  United  States, 
average  1952-56,  annual  1952-58 


Supply 


Carry- 

• Produc-: 

Imports • 

over 

j    tion  | 

2/  ; 

Total 


Utilization 


Live- 
stock 
feed  3/ 


Food  and 
indus- 
trial use 


Seed 


Exports 

V 


Total 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Corn 


1,800 


Oats 


375 


Barley 


Sorghum  grain 


39 

178 

10 

91 

7 

116 

22 

235 

75 

243 

81 

206 

79 

564 

309 

615 

500 

1J, 
% 

y 

u 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


1952-56 

:  875 

3,249 

1 

4,125 
3,780 

2,684 
2,623 

247 

12 

120 

3,063 

1952 

.  487 

3,292 

1 

236 

12 

140 

3,011 

1953 

:  769 

3,210 
3,058 

1 

3,980 

2,715 
2,594 

236 

13 

96 

3,060 
2,944 

1954 

:  920 

1 

3,979 

246 

12 

92 

1955 

:  1,035 
1,165 

3,230 
3,455 

1 

4,266 

2,727 

254 

12 

108 

3,101 

1956 

1 

4,621 

2,  761 

264 

11 

165 

3,201 

3,374 

1957  5/ 

:  1,420 
.  1,470. 

3,422 

2 

4,844 

2,917 

264 

11 

182 

1958  ZJ 

3,800 

1 

5,271 

3,025 

264 

12 

170 

3,471 

1952-56 

281 

1,289 

38 

1,608 
1,563 

1,173 

36 

113 

13 

1,335 
1,314 

1952 

277 

1,217 

69 

1,169 

36 

108 

1 

1953 

249 

1,153 
1,410 

80 

1,482 

1,101 

1,186 

36 

118 

2/ 

1,255 
1,354 

1954  ! 

227 

20 

1,657 

36 

119 

13 

1955 

303 

1,503 
1,163 

3 

1,809 

1,287 

37 

112 

26 

1,462 
1,287 

1956 

347 

17 

1,527 

1,566 

1;  118 

37 

107 

25 

1957  5/ 

240 

1,301 

25 

l;08l 

37 

96 

26 

1,21*0 
1,388 

1958  %J  ! 

326 

1,422 

15 

1,763 

1,224 

37 

102 

25 

89 

326 

28 

443 

179 

89 

23 

53 

344 

73 

228 

25 

326 

134 

88 

16 

37 

275 

51 

247 

38 

336 

131 

91 

24 

19 

265 

71 

379 

24 

474 

186 

88 

26 

43 

343 

131 

401 

28 

560 

226 

90 

24 

103 

443 

117 

377 

27 

521 

216 

89 

27 

62 

394 

127 

437 

24 

588 

216 

86 

26 

92 

420 

168 

470 

20 

658 

236 

86 

26 

110 

458 

200 

217 

122 

7 

3 

32 

164 

101 

78 

4 

2 

10 

94 

123 

79 

5 

2 

15 

101 

257 

123 

8 

3 

48 

182 

318 

160 

8 

3 

66 

237 

287 

174 

9 

3 

22 

208 

61*3 

264 

10 

3 

57 

334 

924 

321 

10 

3 

90 

424 

1/  Marketing  year  beginning  October  1  for  corn  and  sorghum  grain;  July  1  for  oats  and  barley. 
2/~Barley  includes  malt,  other  grain  only.  3/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  usee 
and  waste.    4/  Corn  and  oats,  grain  only;  barley  includes  grain  equivalent  of  malt.    5/  Prelimi- 
nary.   6/  Based  on  indications  in    January.      jJ  Not  reported  separately. 
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The  1958-59  "barley  supply  is  estimated  at  658  million  bushels, 
12  percent  over  the  big  supply  of  last  year.    Domestic  use  of  barley  during 
July-December  was  slightly  larger  than  in  the  last  half  of  1957,  while 
exports,  totaling  70  million,  were  nearly  double  those  of  a  year  earlier, 
setting  a  new  record  for  the  6  months.     Allowing  for  about  the  same  level 
of  domestic  use,  but  smaller  exports  during  January-June  this  year  then 
last,  the  carryover  next  July  1  would  be  about  200  million  bushels,  up  a 
fifth  from  I958  and  about  double  the  1952-56  average. 

Supplies  of  sorghum  grain  have  increased  much  more  sharply  during 
the  past  2  years  than  for  other  feed  grains,  reflecting  very  favorable 
weather  in  the  Southwest  in  1957  and  1958  and  a  sharp  buildup  in  carryover 
stocks.     From  a  total  of  287  million  bushels  in  1956,  supplies  increased 
to  6U3  million  in  1957  and  92k  million  in  1958.     It  does  not  appear  likely 
that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  big  1958  crop  of  615  million  bushels  will 
be  fed  to  livestock  or  exported  during  1958-59*    Nearly  all  of  the  remaining 
third  is  expected  to  go  into  net  addition  to  CCC  stocks  bringing  the  total 
carryover  into  1959-60  up  to  around  500  million  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which 
will  be  CCC  ownership. 

January  1  Stocks  of 
Feed  Grains  At 
Record  Levels 

January  1  stocks  of  corn,  barley  and  sorghum  grain  set  a  new  record 
high,  while  oats  stocks  were  only  slightly  below  the  previous  high  of  19^6. 
Combined  stocks  of  the  four  grains  totaled  I56.3  million  tons,  17  million 
more  than  a  year  earlier  and  50  million  above  the  1953-57  average.  Stocks 
of  feed  grains  owned  by  CCC  and  under  loan  on  January  1  totaled  about  57  mil- 
lion tons,  leaving  about  99  million  tons  outside  the  price  support  program. 
This  compares  with  49  million  tons  owned  by  CCC  or  under  loan  last  year  and 
90  million  tons  outside  the  price  support  program  l/.  Thus ,  "free"  stocks  as 
well  as  stocks  held  under  the  price  support  program  were  somewhat  larger 
than  a  year  earlier  this  year. 

Of  the  3,926  million  bushels  of  corn  on  hand  January  1,  1,146  million 
bushels  were  owned  by  CCC  and  236  million  bushels  were  under  loan,  leaving 
2,5^4  million  outside  the  price  support  program  (table  9  )•     "Free"  stocks 
were  up  271  million  bushels  from  January  1,  1958.    This  will  limit  the  extent 
to  which  corn  prices  will  rise  this  spring  and  summer.    Domestic  sales  of 
corn  by  CCC  also  may  be  heavier  during  January- Sept ember  this  year  than  last 
when  they  totaled  only  48  million  bushels.     On  the  other  hand,  exports  will 
come  largely  from  "free"  stocks  under  the  payment- in-kind  program  and  domestic 
use  probably  will  be  heavier. 

1/  Includes  new-crop  grain  placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement  through 
January  15,  1957-58  and  through  December  31,  1958-59. 
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Table  5. — Feed  grains:    January  1  stocks,  total  and  per 
animal  unit,  average  1953-57*  annual  1953-59 


Year  ' 

January  1  stocks 

1/ 

:    Grain-  : 
: consuming: 
:  animal  : 
:  units  2/ : 

Stocks 
per 
animal 
unit 

Corn 

:  Oats 

:  Barley 

*  Sorghum  j 
grain  * 

rn  _  -i.  _  "1 

Total 

,  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

\ff-:  T 

Mil. 

Lb. 

Average  : 

1953-57 

!        Ox.  ( 

l4.2 

5.9 

H-3 

IOO  .1 

loO.  9 

1*319 

71-7 

13.4 

3.9 

1  6 

qo  6 

1S8  8 

195^  .: 

75-2 

12.9 

2.3 

9^.7 

156.7 

1,209 

1955 

79-8 

15.5 

6.8 

5-5 

107.6 

161.5 

1,333 

1956  : 

:  86.3 

16.7 

7^ 

6.3 

116.7 

165.6 

1,409 

1957  : 

95.7 

12.7 

7.0 

5.7 

121.1 

161.8 

1,^97 

1958  : 

:  101.1 

14.9 

8.6 

Ik. 5 

139-1 

l6l.O 

1,728 

1959  3/  : 

•  109.9 

16.8 

9.* 

20.2 

156.3 

171.0 

1,828 

l/  Stocks  in  all  positions,  including  Government -owned.    2/  Grain -consuming 
animal  units  fed  during  feeding  year  beginning  preceding  October  1. 
3/  Preliminary. 


Stocks  of  sorghum  grain  and  oats  owned  by  CCC  and  under  loan  on 
January  1  were  much  larger  than  a  year  ago,  while  barley  stocks  were  slightly 
larger.    Heavy  exports  of  barley  under  the  payment -in -kind  program  apparently 
have  been  important  in  strengthening  prices  in  spite  of  larger  "free"  stocks 
ancJ  lower  price  support  level  this  year. 

Corn  Receipts  of  Higher 
Quality  Than  in  1957-58 

The  1958  corn  crop  matured  earlier  than  the  1957  crop  and  dry  weather 
this  past  fall  resulted  in  much  better  quality  marketings.    Based  on  receipts 
of  corn  by  grades  during  December  at  5  principal  mid -western  markets,  the  corn 
this  season  is  of    much  higher  quality  than  last  year  and  also  better  than  the 
1952-56  average.    In  December  1958,  60  percent  of  these  receipts  graded  No.  1 
or  2  compared  with  only  20  percent  last  year  and  kf  percent  during  1952-56 
(table  7). 

After  reaching  a  peak  of  nearly  15  million  bushels  in  the  first 
half  of  November,  weekly  receipts  at  13  primary  markets  dropped  off  sharply  to 
a  weekly  average  of  only  5  to  7  million  bushels  during  December  and  January. 
Weekly  receipts  in  the  fall  of  1957  did  not  reach  Ik  million  bushels  until 
December.    They  ranged  from  8  to  Ik  million  bushels  during  December  and  the 
first  half  of  January  of  1957-58.    Terminal  stocks  declined  during  December 
and  January  this  year,  whereas  they  increased  during  that  period  of  1957-58. 
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Table  6  .-  Corn: 


Receipts  at  primary  markets  and  terminal  stocks,  by  weeks , 
October-January  1957-58  and  1958-59 


1957-50 


1958-59 


JreriOCL  LJ 

•                 rpta          Tin  1  • 

Mo  T*Vo"t" 

:  Terminal 

receipts  2/ 

*        BBLTjECt  S"fcock.S  * 

receipts  2/ 

market  stocks 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Week-ended  : 

October  5 

2,935 

119,066 

1,864 

88,563 

11 

4,118 

116,640 

5,217 

86,942 

18 

4,567 

113,010 
109,896 

5,342 

86,854 

25 

4, 502 

7,324 

88,188 

November  1 

4,398 

110,211 

11,018 

90,153 
95,067 

8 

6,522 
8,708 

109, 725 

14,634 

15 

107,080 

14,693 

101,270 

22 

:  8,367 

105,531 

11,687 

107,448 

29 

:  8,039 

105,664 

6,698 

109,234 

December  6 

14,421 
11,874 

106,371 
106,456 

6,872 

108,908 

13 

5,376 

106,644 

20 

:  12,506 

105,909 

6,617 

102, 752 

27 

:  11,405 

107,669 

6,763 

101,284 

January  3 

:  8,233 

107,362 

6,030 

99,131 
100,815 

10 

:  9,674 

106,969 

5,829 

17 

:  13,8l8 

109,374 

6,527 

100, 563 

24 

:  11,013 

111,145 

7,579 

3/98,198 

If  Stocks  at 
2/  Receipts  at 


terminal  markets  on 
13  primary  markets, 


Saturday  and  market  rece 
see  footnote  1,  table 


ipts  for  week  ended 
3/  Preliminary. 


previous  Thursday. 


Table  7  •-  Corn:    Receipts  by  grades  at  5  principal  markets,  December,  1952-58  1/ 


Grade 

Average  1952-56 

1956 

1957 

1950 

Quantity 

Percentage 
of  total 

Quantity 

Percentage 
of  total 

Quantity 

Percentage 
of  total 

Quantity 

Percentage 
of  total 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Sample 
Total 


1,850 
5,265 
4,539 
2,006 
680 
914 
15,254 


Pet. 

12 

35 
30 
13 
4 
6 


1,425 
6,544 
4,343 
1,151 
308 
682 


Pet. 

10 
45 
30 
8 
2 
5 


100 


14,453 


100 


1,000  bu. 

1,308 
4,114 
6,447 
8,015 
4,727 
2,324 
26,935 


Pet.        1,000  bu. 


5 
15 
24 
30 
17 


100 


2,786 
8,448 
4,364 
2,010 
633 
614 


18,855 


Pet. 

15 
45 
23 
11 

3 

3 


100 


1/  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Omaha  and  St.  Louis. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Grain  Division,  AMS. 


Table  8  .-  Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  primary  markets,  December  1958  with  comparisons 


December 

1958 

Item 

Average 
1952-56 

1956  : 

1957 

:  September : 

October 

:  November  : 

December 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn,  13  markets  1/ 

27,786 

23,312 

53,984 

27,006 

33,229 

47,306 

29,600 

Oats,  13  markets  1/ 

9,610 

5,299 

6,196 

12,292 

5,162 

3,672 

7,381 

Barley,  4  markets  2/ 

10, 562 

12,196 

10,437 

19,825 

17A30 

10,747 

13,606 

Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  Wichita  and  Toledo.    2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Duluth. 
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Table  9  •-  Feed  grains:    Total  stocks  and  quantities  under  loan  and 
owned  by  CCC,  January  1,  1958  and  1959 


Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

:    Sorghum  grain 

1958 

:  1959 

:  1958 

:  1959 

i  1958 

:  1959 

:  1958 

:  1959 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Under  loan  and  owned  by  CCC  l/ 

Old  grain  resealed 

2/131 

127 

k 

15 

7 

20 

3 

Under  price  support  from 

preceding  crop  3/ 

80 

109 

44 

60 

112 

75 

181 

178 

Owned  by  CCC 

1,118 

1,146 

17 

26 

42 

70 

69 

288 

Total 

Not  under  price  support  5/ 

1,329 

1,302 

65 

101 

l6l 

165 

250 

469 

2,272 

2,554 

868 

958 

197 

225 

266 

252 

Total  stocks 

3,601 

3,926 

933 

1,049 

358 

390 

516 

721 

1/  Based  on  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service.    2/  Includes  some  corn  on  which  loans  were 
outstanding  in  addition  to  reseal.    3/  Total  quantity  placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement  through 
January  15,  and  January  1,  1959*    5/ Residual. 


Table  10. _  Feed  grains:    Price  support  operations, 
United  States,  1956-58 


Quantity  placed  under  : 
price  support  : 

Total 

•  Under  loan  or 
:    owned  by  CCC 

•  at  close  of 

■  marketing  year 

Year 

Loans  l/ 

:      Purchase  • 
•    agreements  • 

Total  : 

delivered 
to  CCC 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 
Corn 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

1956 
1957 

crop 
crop 

401 
320 

76 
59 

577 

369 

2/470 
2/265 

1,295 
3/  V1»360 

1957  through 

1958  through 

January  15 
December  31 

77 
107 

3 
2 

80 
109 

Oats 

1956 
1957 

crop 
crop 

35 
57 

2 
15 

36 
61 

2/  17 
2/  44 

35 

57  55 

1957  through 

1958  through 

January  15 
December  31 

51 

58 

3 
2 

55 

60 

Barley 

1956 
1957 

crop 
crop 

63 
119 

15 

23 

77 
152 

2/  63 
2/122 

80 
5/  107 

1957  through 

1958  through 

January  15 
December  31 

105 
72 

8 
3 

112 

75 

Sorghum  grain 

1956 
1957 

crop 
crop 

39 
277 

1 
16 

40 
293 

32 
2/280 

75 

5/  298 

1957  through 

1958  through 

January  15 
December  31 

179 
177 

2 
1 

181 
178 

1/  Excludes  purchase  agreement  grain  converted  to  loans  in  the  following  year.  2/  Partly  estimated, 
includes  an  allowance  for  grain  under  loan  or  purchase  agreement  that  is  expected  to  eventually  be  de- 
livered to  CCC.    3/  Revised  since  the  October  Feed  Situation.    5/  Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Large  Volume  of  Feed  Grains 
Going  Under  Price  Support 

Through  December  31  farmers  had  placed  about  the  same  total  volume 
of  feed  grains  under  price  support  as  they  had  through  January  15  of  1957-58* 
The  quantities  of  corn  and  oats  were  much  larger  than  a  year  ago,  even  though 
last  year's  period  included  2  more  weeks.    Farmers  placed  nearly  as  much 
sorghum  grain  under  price  support  through  December  this  year  as  through 
January  15  last  year,  but  much  less  barley  (table  10). 

The  quantity  of  feed  grains  placed  under    price  support  from  the  1958 
crops  probably  will  at  least  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  record  of  22.9  million 
tons  in  1957-58.    The  larger  exports  from  "free"  market  supplies  this  year 
and  prospects  for  increased  domestic  use,  however,  will  limit  the  volume  of 
feed  grains  going  under  price  support  from  the  big  1958  crops. 

Feed  Grain  Prices  Slightly 
Above  Low  Level  of  a  Year  Ago 

Prices  of  feed  grains  have  advanced  in  recent  months  and  in  the  first 
half  of  January  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  was  k  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.    Much  sharper  increases  occurred  in  high -protein  feed  prices,  and  in 
January  prices  of  high-protein  feeds  and  other  byproduct  feeds  were  much  higher 
than  average  in  relation  to  prices  of  feed  grains. 

Cash  corn  prices  at  Chicago  reached  their  seasonal  low  this  year  in 
late  October  and  since  then  have  advanced  10  to  12  cents  per  bushel.    In  the 
weekending  January  23  the  price  of  No.  3  yellow  corn  at  Chicago  averaged 
$1.17  per  bushel,  7  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Higher  corn  prices  than 
last  year  reflect  the  better  quality  of  the  crop.    Last  year  when  corn  was 
high  in  moisture  content,  prices  declined  from  harvest  through  January. 
Usually  prices  reach  their  seasonal  low  in  late  October  or  November  and  then 
advance.    This  year,  a  larger  part  of  the  crop  has  gone  under  loan,  marketings 
have  been  smaller  and  prices  have  followed  a  more  normal  seasonal  pattern. 
Also  the  price  spread  between  No .  5  and  No .  2  corn  has  been  narrower  this  fall 
than  last  (table  11). 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  corn  increased  from  9^  cents 
per  bushel  in  November  to  $1.02  in  December,  or  only  k  cents  below  the  sup- 
port level  to  noncompliers .    The  fact  that  corn  prices  are  approaching  the 
lower  support  rate  of  $1.06  per  bushel  is  expected  to  limit  the  extent  of  any 
further  increases  during  the  marketing  year.    Oats  and  barley  prices  also 
are  near  the  1958  supports,  while  sorghum  grain  is  still  somewhat  below.  The 
latter  has  advanced  more  than  seasonally  since  October. 
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Exports  Under  the  Payment - 
In -Kind  Program 

Some  of  the  strength  in  prices  of  feed  grains,  especially  for  "barley 
and  sorghum  grain,  has  resulted  from  the  large  exports  of  grain  from  com- 
mercial channels  under  the  payment -in-kind  program.    Exports  of  feed  grains 
were  very  heavy  during  the  last  half  of  1958 ,  totaling  over  6  million  tons, 
most  of  which  was  exported  under  the  payment -in -kind  program.    Barley  exports 
have  "been  especially  heavy,  totaling  70  million  "bushels  for  the  6  months, 
the  largest  on  record.    During  the  6- months,  bids  were  accepted  on  nearly 
60  mill  ion  "bushels  of  barley  for  export  during  July-January  under  the  program. 
A  large  share  of  the  exports  of  the  other  feed  grains  during  July-December 
also  were  handled  through  the  payment -in -kind  program.    Only  exports  under 
"barter  or  special  relief  shipments  are  made  directly  from  Government  owned 
stocks . 

The  export  payments  for  corn  have  declined  from  around  20  cents  a 
bushel  last  summer  to  only  1  to  3  cents  in  December,  reflecting  a  decline 
in  prices  of  good  quality  corn  in  the  commercial    market.    Payment  rates 
for  the  other  feed  grains  have  increased  since  last  summer,  with  the  barley 
rate  averaging  about  18  cents  per  bushel,  oats  Ik  cents  per  bushel  and 
sorghum  grain  about  35  cents  per  100  pounds  in  December. 

Higher  Prices  for  High-Protein 
Feeds  Reflect  Stronger  Demand 

Continued  strong  demand  for  commercially  prepared  feeds  in  recent 
months,  partly  stimulated  by  cold  weather  in  many  areas,  has  strengthened  the 
demand  for  high-protein  feeds  and  other  feed  ingredients.    Even  though  total 
production  of  oilseed  meals  was  at  a  record  level  during  October-December, 
prices  went  up  about  22  percent  from  October  to  January,  when  they  averaged 
30  percent  above  the  low  level  of  a  year  ago.    How  well  these  levels  are 
maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  1958-59  feeding  year  will  depend 
on  trends  in  livestock  production  and  prices,  and  the  level  of  production 
of  these  feeds,  especially  soybean  meal. 

Soybean  meal  prices  have  increased  sharply  since  a  year  ago  when 
they  had  reached  the  lowest  level  since  19^3-    In  July, 1958,  they  reached 
the  highest  level  in  nearly  k  years.    After  declining  sharply  from  July 
to  early  October  they  advanced  during  October-January  1958-59  in  spite  of 
record    production.    The  average  wholesale  price  at  Decatur,  bulk,  for 
October -January  was  $57.40  per  ton,  $12. 60  higher  than  in  the  same  months 
of  1957. 
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Table  11.-  Feed  grains:    Prices  at  specified  markets,  by  weeks, 
October-January,  1957-58  and  1958-59  1/ 


Corn,  Yellow,  Chicago 

Oats 

No.  2 

Barley  No.  3 

Milo 

No.  2 

Week 

1957 

1958 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

Kansas  City 

ended 

No.  2 

No.  3 

:  No.  5 

:  No..  2 

: 

No.  3 

:  No .  5 

1957 

':  1958 

1957 

:  1958 

1957 

1958 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

v., 

DU. 

bu. 

bu. 

DU. 

DU  . 

DU. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

(V>+  ^ 

1 .  dSJ 

l.lo 

l.lo 

1.27 

1.25 

1.19 

.64 

.60 

1.20 

1.15 

1.61 

1.75 

JLU 

1  OT. 
1  ■  ii 

1.29 

1.2  1 

1  Oil 

.66 

.61 

1.21 

1.14 

1.60 

1.72 

1  7 

1.22 

1.19 

T  Oil 

1.24 

1.2U 

J..  J.O 

•67 

.63 

1.22 

1.14 

1.67 

1.74 

Pli 

1.24 

1.22 

1.21 

1.14 

1.12 

l.Oo 

•  67 

.63 

1.18 

1.15 

1.87 

1.74 

1.22 

l.lo 

1.07 

1.09 

l.Oo 

1.00 

.66 

.62 

1.17 

1.15 

1.72 

1-75 

Nov.  7 

1.20 

1.15 

1.02 

1.11 

1.09 

1.01 

•67 

.63 

1.16 

1.14 

1.67 

1.78 

1.19 

1.15 

1.06 

1.14 

1.11 

1.11 

•67 

•  63 

1.16 

1.11 

1.66 

1.82 

21 

j->o 

^  i  q 

i  no. 

1  lit. 

.69 

.62 

1.19 

1.14 

1.83 

1.84 

28 

1.18 

1.14 

1.02 

1.16 

1.13 

1.06 

•69 

.62 

1.18 

1.16 

1.72 

1.91 

Dec  •  5 

1.22 

1.18 

1.06 

1.20 

1.17 

1.11 

.67 

.62 

1.16 

1.16 

1.75 

1.94 

12 

1.21 

1.16 

1.06 

1.21 

1.19 

1.11 

.66 

.64 

1.14 

1.16 

1.82 

1.94 

19 

1.18 

1.15 

1.05 

1.19 

1.16 

1.07 

.65 

.64 

1.11 

1.18 

1.86 

1.93 

26 

1-17 

1.12 

1.03 

1.17 

1.15 

1.04 

.63 

•  63 

1.13 

1.16 

1.87 

1.95 

Jan.  2 

1.18 

1.15 

1.06 

1.16 

1.13 

1.09 

.63 

.63 

1.16 

1.15 

1-79 

1-95 

9 

1.17 

1.14 

1.0U 

1.19 

1.18 

1.10 

.65 

.63 

1.19 

1.15 

1.83 

1.98 

16 

1.1* 

1.10 

1.00 

1.19 

1.16 

1.10 

.65 

.63 

1.18 

1.15 

1.86 

2.03 

23 

1.13 

1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

1.17 

1.11 

.62 

.64 

1.18 

1.12 

1.88 

1-97 

1/  Weekly  average  prices  weighted  by  car lot  sales. 


Table  12.-  Prices  of  specified  feed  grains  and  byproduct  feeds, 
January  1959>  with  comparisons 


Average 
1952-56 
October- 
September 

January 

January,  1959  as  a 
percentage  of 

Feed 

Unit 

1957 

!    1958  : 

1959 

U 

Average  :  iqso 
1952-56  :  1950 

Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Corn,  No.  3  Yellow 
Oats,  No.  2  White 
Barley,  No.  3  3/ 
Milo,  No.  2  Yellow  4/ 


v  2/ 

3/ 


Bran,  Standard  3/ 
Middlings,  Standard  3/ 
Soybean  meal,  44  percent  2/ 
Cottonseed  meal,  4l  percent  5/ 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  3/ 
Gluten  feed,  21  percent  2^ 
Tankage,  60  percent  2/ 
Meal  meal,  50  percent  2/ 
Molasses  7/ 


6/ 


Bu. 
Bu. 
Bu. 
Cwt. 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 


1.49 
•  74 
1.28 
2.48 

43.05 
44.50 
72.75 
62.60 
64.70 
51.55 
87.30 
83.50 
32.00 


1-37 
•  78 
1.24 
2.45 

44.50 
44.25 
61.20 
57.45 
57-00 
50.50 
75-60 
71.25 
49.60 


1.14 
.63 
1.17 
I.85 

33.50 
33.50 
55-25 
57.30 
50.90 
40.50 
82.70 
79-05 
30.80 


1.17 
.63 
1.14 
1-99 

44.35 
43.75 
73.25 
73-00 
80.50 
52.00 
119.30 
114.95 
27.35 


Pet. 


79 
85 
89 
80 

103 
98 
101 

117 
124 
101 
137 
138 
85 


Pet. 


103 
100 
97 
108 

132 
131 
133 
127 
158 
128 
144 
145 
89 


l/  Average  for  the  3  weeks  ended  January  23  for  grains.  2/  Chicago.  3/  Minneapolis.  4/  Kansas  City. 
5/  Memphis.    6/  Prior  to  July  1955,23  percent.     7/  New  York. 
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A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to  the  rise  in  prices  of  soybean 
meal  and  other  protein  feeds  during  the  past  year.    First,  livestock  and 
poultry  production  has  increased.    The  1958  spring  pig  crop  was  slightly  larger 
than  the  1957  crop  and  the  fall  pig  crop  -was  up  17  percent.    As  compared  with 
a  year  earlier,  beef  cattle  feeding  was  up  16  percent  on  July  1  and  12  percent 
higher  on  October  1  of  1958  and  11  percent  higher  on  January  1,  1959.  Broiler 
production  in  1958  "was  almost  15  percent  over  1957. 

These  increases  were  accompanied  by  generally  favorable  returns  from 
livestock  production.    Prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  averaged 
10  percent  higher  in  1958  than  in  1957*    Livestock -feed  price  ratios  were 
generally  favorable  during  1958.    These  relationships  apparently  have  stimu- 
lated demand  for  commercially  prepared  feeds.    Production  of  these  feeds,  which 
has  trended  upward  in  recent  years,  increased  9  percent  in  the  first  half  of 
1958  over  a  year  earlier.    Market  comments  indicate  production  continued  heavy 
in  the  last  half  of  1958. 

Hog  producers,  especially,  appear  to  be  turning  more  to  commercially 
prepared  feeds.    The  tonnage  of  commercially  mixed  hog  feeds  produced  during 
January-June  1958  was  29  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  1957>  any- 
more than  50  percent  over  the  first  half  of  1956.    These  feeds  generally  con- 
tain a  high  percentage  of  soybean  meal  and  animal  protein  feeds  as  they  are 
used  to  supplement  grain  feeding.    The  increase  in  broiler  feeding  also  is 
important  to  the  rising  demand  for  protein  feeds  since  they  are  fed  nearly 
entirely  on  commercially  prepared  feeds,  well  balanced  in  protein  content. 

The  rise  in  soybean  meal  prices  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  out 
of  line  with  the  increase  in  prices  of  other  protein  feeds.    In  fact,  the 
animal  protein  feeds,  which  have  been  in  relatively  short  supply,  .have  advanced 
more  sharply.    The  average  price  of  soybean  meal  at  Chicago  in  January  was 
1  percent  above  the  1952-56  average,  while  tankage  and  meat  meal  prices  were 
more  than  a  third  higher.    Cottonseed  meal  was  17  percent  above  the  average 
and  linseed  meal  2k-  percent  above.    Gluten  feed  and  the  wheat  millfeeds  were 
about  in  line  with  soybean  meal.    All  of  the  high -protein  feeds  were  high  in 
relation  to  feed  grain  prices,  which  were  only  79  "to  89  percent  of  the  aver- 
age (table  12). 

Soybean  Meal  Prices  Vary  Sharply 
From  Normal  Seasonal  Pattern 

Principally  as  a  result  of  the  strong  demand  developing  during  1957-58, 
discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  prices  of  soybean  meal  during  the  past 
year  have  varied  sharply  from  the  normal  seasonal  pattern.    The  normal  seasonal 
variation  in  soybean  meal  prices,  bulk,  Decatur  is  shown  in  table  1^  computed 
for  the  postwar  years  19^7-57*    Decatur  prices  normally  rise  from  9^  percent 
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of  the  annual  average  in  October  to  110  percent  in  July  or  a  rise  of  16  percent- 
age points.    Prices  in  1957-58  rose  much  more  from  the  low  level  reached  in 
the  winter  months  to  the  seasonal  peak.    The  January  1958  price  of  $43 -75  was 
82  percent  of  the  yearly  average,  while  the  July  price  of  $68.60  was  128  per- 
cent of  average,  an  over-all  rise  of  46  percentage  points.    The  normal  seasonal 
pattern  applied  to  the  average  price  for  the  1957-58  feeding  year  is  shown  in 
the  chart  on  page   l8  ,  along  with  the  actual  price  trend. 

Continued  strong  demand  in  1958-59  has  resulted  in  soybean  meal  prices 
advancing  sharply  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  feeding  year.    In  January, 
soybean  meal  at  Decatur  averaged  25  percent  higher  than  in  October.  Normally 
soybean  meal  prices  are  seasonally  low  during  October-January  making  only  a 
moderate  rise  during  the  k  months. 


Record  Supplies  of 
High -Protein  Feeds 

The  much  higher  prices  of  soybean  meal  during  the  past  year  have  come 
during  a  period  of  record  production  and  utilization.    Soybean  meal  production 
has  been  at  a  record  level  since  early  in  1958,  exceeding  700*0°°  tons  in  most 
months.    Production  during  October-December  of  1958  totaled  2,392,000  tons, 
20  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  combined  tonnage  of  all  high-proteins  fed  to  livestock  totaled 
13.9  million  tons  in  1957-58,  5  percent  larger  than  in  1956-57-    It  is  expected 
to  be  around  l4.8  million  tons  in  1958-59*  which  would  be  a  new  record  both  in 
total  and  per  animal  unit.    While  supplies  of  animal  protein  feeds,  cottonseed 
meal  and  some  of  the  other  protein  feeds  were  smaller  in  1957-58  than  in  1956-57* 
this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  marked  increase  in  soybean  meal  production. 

Production  of  soybean  meal  during  1958-59  is  now  expected  to  total 
around  9,200,000  tons  (see  table  13 ).    So  far  in  1958-59  exports  have  been 
heavy,  totaling  92,000  tons  during  October-November.    Allowing  for  exports  and 
other  uses  at  least  equal  to  last  year's  level,  the  quantity  available  for 
feeding  is  expected  to  be  around  10  percent  above  the  7,962,000  tons  fed  in 

1957-  58. 

Disappearance  of  the  other  oilseed  meals  during  the  first  quarter  of 

1958-  59  also  were  generally  above  the  same  period  of  1957-58,  and  the  total 
disappearance  of  all  oilseed  meal  was  up  17  percent. 
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Table  13>-  Oilseed  cakes  and  meals:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
year  beginning  October  1957  and  1958 


Supply 

Distribution 

Item 

Pro-  : 

:  Other 

:  Stocks 

^ucx.  j. ) ; 

y  - 

due t ion : 

Imports 

Total 

:  Peed 

:uses  2/ 

:  Exports 

: ^  oept .  yj ) 

X,  Uw 

1,000 

1,000 

1  ooo 

X,  V/VV 

X,  ^  w 

1,000 

1,000 

X,  vvv 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1957-58 

> 

•        j  Z> 

8  28k 

i 

X 

8  ^ko 

7  Qf>0 

i  ,  yoc 

k8 

P10 

T  OOO 

1,9^ 

no 

p  poll 

P  OQ6 

30 

f 

71 

Linseed.  ' 

£k 
OH 

k^ 

A 

( 

k£7 
HO  | 

1  k 

X*T 

CO 

,  o 
•  J 

kR 

48 

kk 

p 

p 

,  1 

i  X 

119 

68 

188 

187 
xo  ( 

]_ 

10,805 

149 

11.287 

XX,  tLVJ  | 

10. 7^6 

60 

323 

148 

1958-59  3/ 

Soybean 

•  48 

9,200 

9,248 

8,800 

Cottonseed 

:  71 

2,200 

50 

2,321 

2,150 

Linseed 

;  26 

475 

5 

506 

475 

Peanut 

;  2 

100 

102 

85 

Copra 

:  1 

120 

70 

191 

190 

Total 

12,095 

125 

12,368 

11, 700 

1/  Stocks  at  processors*  plants.    2/  Estimated  quantities  of  soybean  meal  used  for 
industrial  purposes  and  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  growers. 
3/  Based  on  indications  in  January,  1959  • 


Table  i4 .-  Soybean  meal  prices:    Index  of  seasonal  variation  and  wholesale 

at  Decatur,  by  months,  1955-58 


Price  of  soybean  meal  per  ton  (Decatur,  bulk J 


Month 

seasonal  • 

1957  : 

variation  * 

1955 

1956  • 

Actual 

:  Seasonally5 

1958 

;  y  ; 

•    adjusted  • 

Pet. 

Dol. 

Pol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

October 

94.2 

56.00 

45.70 

46.60 

50.30 

50.60 

November 

95.2 

49.00 

47.40 

45.00 

50.85 

54.75 

December 

97.7 

50.25 

46.95 

43.90 

52.15 

60.90 

January 

98.2 

51.00 

49.90 

43.75 

52.45 

63.25 

February 

94.4 

49.40 

46.90 

46.90 

50.40 

March 

96.I 

47.40 

46.75 

5^.25 

51.30 

April 

98.8 

53.00 

45.50 

59.50 

52.75 

May 

:  100.8 

60.05 

45.40 

55.60 

53.85 

June 

:  104.2 

60.75 

44.25 

56.75 

55.65 

July 

:  110.0 

54.80 

46.60 

68.60 

58.75 

August 

:  109.0 

52.10 

52.90 

60.25 

58.20 

September 

101.4 

46.90 

51.00 

59.70 

5^-15 

Average 

100.0 

52.55 

47.45 

53.40 

53-40 

1/  Based  on  monthly  average  prices  during  1947-57* 
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Producers  Favor 
Nev  Corn  Program 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  3^7 3 000  corn  producers  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  voting  in  a  referendum  held  November  25  favored  the  New  Corn  Pro- 
gram in  preference  to  continuation  of  acreage  allotments.    Under  the  nev 
program  there  vill  be  no  acreage  allotments  for  corn  nor  other  provisions 
for  limiting  the  acreage  planted  to  corn.    The  National  average  support  price 
for  corn  under  the  new  program  will  be  set  at  90  percent  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  three  preceding  calendar  years,  adjusted  to 
offset  the  effect  on  such  price  of  any  abnormal  quantities  of  low  grade  corn 
marketed  during  the  three  years,  but  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity. 
The  support  level  for  1959  has  not  been  officially  announced  but  it  is  es- 
timated it  will  be  between  $1.12  and  $1.15  per  bushel.    Thus,  the  1959  sup- 
port will  be  a  little  above  the  1958  rate  to  noncompliers  of  $1.06  per  bush- 
el, but  well  below  the  $1.36  support  to  complying  farmers. 

The  Acreage  Reserve  Program  for  corn  and  other  basic  crops  also  has 
been  discontinued  beginning  with  1959*    This,  together  with  the  removal  of 
acreage  allotments,  is  expected  to  result  in  a  larger  corn  acreage  in  1959 • 
Total  corn  acreage  planted  in  the  1958  commercial  and  noncommercial  areas 
during  1952-58  is  shown  in  table  16.    In  1952  and  1953*  "the  last  years  when 
acreage  allotments  were  not  in  effect,  a  total  of  59  to  60  million  acres 
were  planted  to  corn  in  the  1958  commercial  area.    There  has  been  a  downward 
trend  in  corn  acreage  in  the  noncommercial  area,  principally  in  the  South. 
Acreage  in  this  area  declined  from  23  million  acres  in  1952  to  20  million 
in  1958.    Total  acreage  of  corn  in  the  commercial  area  in  1952  and  1953* 
when  there  were  no  restrictions  on  corn  acreage,  offers  some  indication  of 
the  level  that  might  be  expected  in  1959*    Acreage  in  the  noncommercial  area 
would  not  be  expected  to  differ  materially  from  the  1958  level.    The  acreage 
going  into  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  will  have  some  effect  on  the 
acreage  planted  to  corn  and  other  feed  grains  in  1959* 

Conservation  Reserve 
Program  for  1959 

Farmers  are  expected  to  place  about  13.^  million  acres  of  cropland 
under  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  for  1959*    This  is  in  addition  to 
the  9*9  million  acres  signed  previously.    This  would  make  a  total  of  about 
23.3  million  acres  in  the  program.    With  the  higher  rates  per  acre  this 
year,  farmers  filed  applications  offering  a  total  of  about  20  million  acres. 
This  greatly  exceeded  the  goal  for  the  program.    Funds  available  for  the 
program  limited  the  acreage  that  could  be  signed  to  about  13.^  mill  ion  acres, 
following  a  priority  system  outlined  under  the  program. 
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Table  15--  Feed  grains:    Exports  and  bids  accepted  under 
payment-in-kind  program  July-December  1958 


Item 


Exports  including  products 


July-September 


October-December 
JJ 


Total 
July-December 


Payment-in-kind 
bids  accepted 
during 
July- Dec ember  2/ 


Corn 
Oats 
Barley 
Sorghum 

grain 
Total, 

1,000  tons 


1,000 
bu. 

46,925 
6,298 
38,785 

24,177 

3,022 


1,000 
bu. 

63,268 
7,753 
31,365 

23,926 
3,318 


1,000 
bu. 

110,193 
14,051 
70,150 

48,103 

6,340 


1,000 
bu. 

69,944 

12,777 
60,606 

40,136 

4,741 


1/  Preliminary,  partly  estimated. 

2/  Bids  include  some  grain  to  be  shipped  during  January-May  of  1959 < 


Table  16.-  Corn:    Acreage,  yield  and  production  in  the 
1958  commercial  and  noncommercial 
areas,  1952-58 


Planted  acreage 

Yield  per 
planted  acreage  ; 

Production 

Year 

Commer- : Noncom- 
cial  :mercial 
area  l/  :  area 

:  U.S. 

total 

Commer- 
cial 
area  l/ 

Noncom- 
mercial 
area 

U.S. 

average 

Commer- 
cial 
area  l/ 

Noncom- 
mercial 
area 

U.S. 

total 

Mil. 


Mil. 


Mil. 


acres 

acres 

acres 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

1952 

'  59-1 

23.1 

82.2 

47.6 

20.6 

40.0 

1953 

6O.3 

21.3 

81.6 

44.7 

24.0 

39-4 

1954 

60.2 

22.0 

82.2 

43.4 

20.2 

37-2 

1955 

60.0 

21.1 

81.1 

43.4 

29.5 

39.8 

1956 

57-9 

20.3 

78.2 

49.6 

28.7 

44.2 

1957 

54.0 

19.9 

73-9 

52.1 

30.5 

46.3 

1958 

54.7 

20.0 

74.7 

56.8 

34.7 

50.9 

Mil. 
bu. 

2,815 
2,699 
2,614 
2,608 
2,874 
2,813 
3,107 


Mil. 
bu. 

477 
511 
444 
622 

581 

609 
693 


Mil. 
bu. 

3,292 
3,210 
3,058 
3,230 
3,455 
3,422 
3,800 


1/'  Acreage,  yield  and  production  for  each  year  in  the  area  determined  as  the  1958 
commercial  corn-producing  area. 
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Of  the  total  acreage  10.1  million  or  75  percent  is  expected  for  whole 
farms.    Since  feed  grains  make  up  a  sizable  share  of  total  cropland,  this 
additional  acreage  placed  in  the  program  would  be  expected  to  have  some  effect 
on  total  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  in  1959*    When  total  cropland  in  a 
farm  is  placed  in  the  program,  it  would  include  some  corn  acreage  as    well  as 
other  crops,  especially  that  signed  in  the  Corn  Belt.    Of  the  total  prospective 
acreage  to  be  signed  for  whole  farms  in  1959>  5*3  million  acres  are  in  the 
North  Central  Region,  including  nearly  a  million  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

Molasses  Feeding  Expected 
to  Increase  in  1958-59" 

Molasses  feeding  in  the  1958-59  feeding  year  could  be  substantially 
larger  than  in  1957-58*  based  on  indications  in  January.    Domestic  production 
has  been  rising  in  recent  years  and  in  1958-59  it  may  be  up  by  another  12  mil- 
lion gallons  over  the  165  million  gallons  produced  in  1957-58.    Imports  and 
inshipments  may  be  10  to  15  percent  above  the  368  million  gallons  of  last 
year.    However,  because  of  recent  developments  in  Cuba,  our  largest  single 
source  of  molasses,  there  is  more  uncertainty  than  usual  as  to  the  volume 
that  will  be  available  for  movement  to  our  country.    With  the  quantity  used 
for  alcohol,  other  uses  and  exports  holding  at  last  year's  level,  the  quantity 
available  for  feeding  could  exceed  hOO  million  gallons  and  may  approach  the 
high  level  of  1955-56. 

Use  of  molasses  for  alcohol  and  distillery  products  in  1957-58 
increased  to  73  million  gallons,  18  million  more  than  in  1956 -57 >  while 
exports  last  year  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  recent  years. 

The  supply  and  distribution  of  industrial  molasses  is  shown  in 
table  17  for  the  October-September  feeding  years  1952-57*    Data  on  molasses 
has  been  reworked  on  this  basis  to  be  more  comparable  with  other  feed 
data  published  on  a  feeding  year  basis.    Data  in  this  table,  of  course, 
will  not  correspond  to  those  published  in  previous  issues  of  the  Feed 
Situation  which  have  been  for  calendar  years. 

Molasses  prices  were  stable  during  most  of  the  1957-58  feeding  season, 
averaging  well  below  the  high  level  the  preceding  year.    Since  last  fall, 
molasses  prices  have  declined,  and  in  December  and  early  January  the  whole- 
sale price  at  New  York  averaged  16  cents  per  gallon,  2  cents  lower  than  a 
year  earlier.    The  price  of  No.  3  Yellow  corn  in  the  first  half  of  January  1959 
was  equivalent  to  about  6  gallons  of  molasses    at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 
and  8.5  to  9  gallons  at  Baltimore  and  New  York.    A  bushel  of  corn  is  generally 
considered  equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  about  6.5  gallons  of  molasses. 
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Table  17.-  Industrial  molasses:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
year  beginning  October,  average  1952-56,  annual  1952-57 


Year 


beginning 

:  Pro- 

October 1 

duction 

1/ 

Mil. 

:  gal. 

Average 

1952-56 

150.4 

1952 

1V7.7 

1953 

146.3 

1954 

148.1 

1955 

162.1 

1956 

147.6 

1957 

164.9 

Supply 


Imports 

and 
inship- 
ments 


Total 


Domestic  utilization 


Products  : 
of  alcohol  :Livestock 
plants  and  : 
distilleries : 


Other 


Total 


feed 

3/ 

:  uses  : 
:    4/  : 

5/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

375.8 

74.4 

572.6 

349.6 

62.0 

643.1 

399.7 

68.0 

559-3 

417-9 

76.O 

596.4 

422.4 

82.0 

636.3 

289.2 

84.0 

427-8 

366.0 

84.0 

522.9 

Exports 


Mil. 
gal. 

436.7 

510.1 
421.9 
459.6 
486.1 
305.7 
367.7 


Mil. 
gal. 

587.1 

657.8 
568.2 
607.7 
648.3 
453.3 
532.6 


Mil. 
gal. 

122.4 

231.5 
91-6 
102.5 

131.9 
54.6 
72.9 


Mil. 
gal. 

14-5 

14.7 
8.9 
11.3 
12.0 

25.5 
9-7 


1/  Includes  mainland  cane,  beet,  refiners'  blackstrap,  and  citrus  molasses  and  hydrol. 
2/  Ethyl  and  butyl  alcohol,  acetone  and  distilled  spirits. 
3/  Residual;  includes  other  minor  uses  and  waste. 

%j  Used  in  production  of  yeast,  citric  acid,  vinegar,  insecticides,  etc.    Also  in- 
cludes small  quantities  of  edible  sirups  and  molasses. 

5/  Not  adjusted  for  changes  in  stocks,  for  which  data  are  not  available. 


Table  18.-  Hay:    Supply,  May-December  disappearance,  and  stocks 
January  1,  average  1952-56,  annual  1952-58 


Year  : 
beginning 
May  : 

Hay 
supply 
May  1 

•  II 

May- 
December 

disap- 
pearance 

Stocks 
on  farms 
'January  1 
following 

Roughage - 
consuming 
animal 
units  fed 
annually 

May-December 

disap- 
pearance 
per  animal 

unit 

January  1 
:  stocks 

per 
1  animal  unit 

Average 
1952-56 

1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


124,298  51,347 


121, 522 
123,258 
123,475 
128,027 
125,208 
138,660 
148,405 


52,052 
51,843 
48,988 
52,112 

51,739 
52,224 
58,492 


1,000 
tons 

72,951 

69,470 
71,415 
74,487 
75,915 
73,469 
86,436 
89,913 


Thousands 
95,157 

94, 567 
95,664 

96,153 
96,036 
93,364 
92,905 
95,736 


Tons 

•  54 

•  55 
.54 

•  51 
.54 

•  55 

•  56 
.61 


Tons 
•77 

•73 

•  75 

•  77 

•  79 
•79 

•  93 

•  94 


1/  Production  plus  farm  stocks  on  May  1. 
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January  1  Hay  Stocks 
Up  k  Percent 

Stocks  of  hay  on  farms  January  1  totaled  close  to  90  million  tons, 
k  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  23  percent  above  the  1953-57  average. 
Total  disappearance  of  hay  during  May-December  was  the  heaviest  in  recent 
years,  12  percent  over  the  same  period  of  1957-    Heavy  disappearance  this 
year  apparently  is  the  result  of  below  average  quality  of  some  cuttings  and 
the  unusually  cold  weather  and  heavy  snows  in  many  areas  of  the  country  in 
the  latter  part  of  1958-    The  total  supply  per  roughage- consuming  animal  unit 
on  January  1  was  only  slightly  above  the  record  level  of  last  year. 

Hay  stocks  on  January  1  were  above  average  in  all  areas  of  the  country, 
except  the  New  England  States.    They  were  especially  large  in  the  Western 
Corn  Belt  and  Great  Plains  States,  where  the  1958  growing  season  was  the  best 
in  years  for  forage  crops. 


DOMESTIC  USE  OF  CORN  BECOMING  HEAVIER 
DURING  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

The  distribution  of  the  use  of  corn  in  this  country  during  the  marketing 
year  has  changed  considerably  since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  as  shown  by  the 
cover  chart.    Although  the  annual  level  of  domestic  use  has  not  varied  material- 
ly, consumption  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  has  increased  substantially 
in  relation  to  consumption  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

The  2,825  million  bushels  consumed  as  grain  (excluding  corn  in  silage, 
forage  or  hogged  off)  in  1957-58  was  larger  than  any  other  year  of  the  postwar 
period,  but  only  slightly  above  19^9-50  and  1951-52.    Domestic  consumption 
in  the  years  1953-56  was  about  the  same  as  during  19^+5-^8,  with  the  exception 
of  the  short  crop  year  19^7* 

Changes  in  quarterly  use  in  the  postwar  years  have  continued  longer- 
term  trends  in  seasonal  variation  in  corn  consumption  l/.    If  anything,  how- 
ever, the  upward  trends  in  corn  utilization  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
marketing  year  have  become  even  more  pronounced  in  recent  years.    The  effect 
of  these  trends  has  been  to  make  for  less  variation  in  the  quantities  of  corn 
consumed  by  quarters.    Domestic  use  during  April-June  has  increased  to  nearer 
the  level  for  January-March.    The  extreme  difference  in  corn  utilization 
between  October-December  and  July-September  of  10  to  12  years  ago  has  been 
greatly  reduced.    Domestic  use  of  corn  during  October-December  has  declined 
from  nearly  a  billion  bushels  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  to  less  than 
800  million  in  3  of  "the  past  5  years,  while  use  in  July-September  increased 
from  only  3^9  million  bushels  in  19^6  to  a  record  57^  million  in  1958  (table 
19). 


1/  "Changing  Pattern  of  Corn  Disappearance",  Feed  Situation,  May  1956. 
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Table  19. — Corn:    Domestic  disappearance,  by  quarters, 
United  States,  1945-58 


Year  ! 
becinnins  : 
October  ! 

October-  : 
December 
1/  : 

\    January-  * 
March  * 

April- 
June 

*  • 

*  July-  \ 

*  September 

'  Total 

>                   T  / 

.  y 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

xys-p 

QQQ 

777 

807 

5^6 

349 

3^7 

2.691 

>  QOD 

801 

567 

4oi 

2.669 

1  Qij.7 

852 

660 

4x9 

323 

2.254 

19^8 

:  837 

714 

520 

429 

2,500 

1949 

:  1,035 

718 

539 

511 

2,803 

xy?u 

965 

726 

563 

499 

2  753 

x^px 

q8o 

824 

524 

472 

2,800 

1952 

:  859 

729 

501 

466 

2,555 

1953 

:  926 

668 

566 

469 

2,629 

1954 

:  757 

669 

532 

533 

2,491 

1955 

!  799 

748 

533 

554 

2,634 

1956 

:  791 

777 

584 

5C2 

2,654 

1957 

:  820 

764 

667 

574 

2,825 

1958 

:  923 

1/  Harvested  as  grain,  excludes  corn  consumed  as  silage,  forage  or  hogged 


off. 


A  number  of  factors  appear  to  be  responsible  for  this  evening-out  of 
quarterly  utilization  of  corn.    The  trend  toward  more  uniform  livestock  pro- 
duction and  feeding  operations  during  the  year  appears  to  be  a  major  one. 
Hog  producers  are  feeding  spring  pigs  more  liberally  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  relying  more  on  corn  from  the  previous  crop  for  feeding  these  hogs 
to  market  weight.    In  earlier  years,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  delay  fatten- 
ing of  spring  pigs  until  corn  was  available  from  the  new  crop. 

Cattle  feeding  also  is  becoming  more  uniform  through  the  year.  While 
feeding  operations  are  still  heaviest  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  spring  and  summer  feeding  relative  to 
winter  feeding.    Heavier  feeding  of  dairy  cows  during  the  summer  and  the 
rapid  expansion    in  broiler  production  also  have  contributed  to  this  flatten- 
ing  of  the  seasonal  pattern  of  corn  utilization. 
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Changes  in  the  seasonal  variation  in  corn  prices,  and  in  some  years 
Government  price  support  programs,  may  also  have  encouraged  increased  corn  feed- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  the  marketing  year.    The  seasonal  rise  in  corn  prices 
from  December  to  July-September  in  postwar  years  has  generally  been  much  less 
than  it  was  before  World  War  II.  2/    The  large  quantities  of  corn  going  under 
price  support  in  recent  years  and  in  some  years  heavy  domestic  sales  of  CCC 
corn  going  out  of  condition  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  also  may  have 
contributed  to  more  uniform  utilization  during  the  marketing  year. 


LONGER-TERM  CHANGES  IN  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  HIGH-PROTEIN  FEEDS 

William  R.  Askew 

High-protein  feeds  are  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  live- 
stock and  poultry  feeding.    Most  of  the  high -protein  feeds  fill  a  special  need 
that  could  not  adequately  be  met  by  grain  alone.    In  this  respect,  they  help 
raise  the  feeding  value  of  the  feed  grains  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
bulk.    Along  with  their  protein  content,  some  of  these  feeds  also  have  nutri- 
tional factors  such  as  vitamins  and  minerals  which  are  considered  of  special 
importance  by  feeders. 

Some  of  the  high-protein  feeds  are  not  byproduct  feeds  in  the  usual 
sense.  This  is  especially  true  of  fish  meal,  the  bulk  of  which  is  produced 
solely  for  feed.    Soybean  meal  might  original  1  y  have  been  considered  a  byprod- 
uct feed  but  it  now  appears  that  it  is  assuming  the  position  of  a  primary  prod- 
uct since  in  recent  years  it  has  shared  equal  importance  with  soybean  oil. 
Other  feeds,  such  as  brewers'  and  distillers'  grains  are  strictly  byproducts. 

Factors  Affecting  Production 

The  rise  in  meal  supplies  before  and  during  World  War  II  mainly  resulted 
from  the  demand  for  edible  oils,  which  stimulated  soybean  production.  As 
soybean  meal  became  more  readily  available  and  gained  acceptance,  demand  in- 
creased.   This,  in  turn,  became  an  important  factor  in  expanding  soybean 
acreage  and  production. 

The  other  two  leading  oilmeals,  cottonseed  and  linseed,  are  closely  tied 
to  the  production  of  cotton  and  linseed  oil,  and  the  demand  for  these  meals  is 
not  too  important  a  factor  in  their  production.    Consequently,  supplies  are  not 
influenced  materially  by  prices  received  or  by  competition  from  other  high- 
protein  feeds. 

Production  of  other  high-protein  feeds  has  not  increased  as  much  as  the 
oilmeals.  Among  the  animal  protein  feeds, meat  meal    and  tankage  has  increased 
as  a  result  of  rising  livestock  production  and  slaughter.  Fish  meal  production 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  demand  of  commercial  feed  mixers,  particularly  for 
poultry  feeds.  Increased  feeding  of  the  other  animal  protein  feeds  has  been 
partly  offset  by  the  drop  in  the  use  of  skim  milk  and  other  noncommercial  milk 
products  for  feed  on  the  farm. 


2/  "Seasonal  Variation  In  Corn  Prices",  Feed  Situation,  July  1958. 
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Table  20.-  Changes  in  the  high-protein  feed  situation  and  related  factors, 

selected  periods  to  date 


Item  : 

Unit 

Year  beginning  October 

1955-57  as  a 
percentage  of 

Average"  Average*  Average 
1938-I4O;  1945-47;  1955-57 

1957-58 

=1958-59  : 

:  y  : 

1938-40  : 

1945-47 

PROTEIN  FEEDS  FED 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

Soybean 

1,000  tons 

X,  J.  jo 

7,032 

7,962 

8,800 

+519 

+110 

Cottonseed 

do. 

1,879 

1,607 

2,275 

2,095 

2,150 

+  21 

+ 

42 

Linseed 

do. 

446 

513 

465 

467 

475 

+  4 

9 

Peanut 

do. 

83 

103 

40 

45 

85 

-  52 

- 

61 

Copra 

do. 

161 

145 

177 

187 

190 

+  10 

+ 

22 

Animal  protein 

Tankage  and  meat  meal 

do. 

732 

769 

2/1,486  2/1,400 

2/1,480 

+103 

+ 

93 

Fish  meal 

do. 

2U9 

217 

422 

394 

400 

+  69 

+ 

94 

Commercial  dried  milk 

do. 

147 

103 

123 

115 

110 

-  16 

+ 

19 

Noncommercial  dried  milk 

do. 

1,842 

1,470 

1,052 

1,000 

960 

-  43 

- 

28 

Grain  Protein 

Gluten  feed  and  meal 

do. 

686 

935 

1,038 

1,031 

1,025 

+  51 

+ 

11 

Brewers  1  dried  grains 

do. 

107 

223 

236 

225 

225 

+121 

+ 

0 

Distillers 1  dried  grains 

do. 

173 

363 

285 

280 

280 

+  65 

21 

Soybean  meal  equivalent  3/ 

10,108 

+198 

80 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

do. 

.  3,121 

5,173 

9,312 

11,037 

+ 

Animal  protein 

do. 

3,069 

2,892 

2,957 

+  20 

+ 

36 

Grain  protein 

do. 

546 

843 

872 

860 

856 

+  60 

+ 

3 

Total 

do. 

6, 226 

8,278 

13,253 

13,860 

14,850 

+113 

+ 

60 

Total  concentrates  fed 

Mil.  tons 

:  103-1 

121.9 

134.0 

139.5 

146.0 

+  30 

+ 

10 

High**prote in  feeds  as  a 

percentage  of  concen- 

trates fed 

Pet. 

:  7-4 

8.0 

10.9 

10.9 

11.1 

— - 

High-protein  feed  consuming 

animal  units  3/ 

Mil. 

89.7 

97-2 

103.3 

102.6 

107.0 

+  15 

+ 

;  6 

Quantity  high-protein  feeds 

fed  per  animal  unit 

Lb. 

139 

170 

257 

270 

278 

+  85 

+ 

51 

PRICE  RELATIONSHIPS 

Price  indexes  (1947-49=100) 

High-protein  feeds 

Pet. 

40 

5/101 

80 

83 

6/  86 

200 

79 

Feed  grains  4/ 

do. 

33 

1/102 

72 

66 

0/  63 

218 

71 

Livestock  and  products  k/ 

do. 

:  39 

l/lOl 

85 

93 

y  93 

218 

84 

Prices 

Corn,  No.  3,  Chicago 

:Dol.  per 

ton 

20.20 

5/65.65 

44.80 

43.25 

6/40.85 

222 

68 

Soybean  meal,  Chicago 

do. 

28.45 

5/83.05 

62.40 

64.90 

3/65.35 

219 

75 

Soybean  meal  as  a  percent- 

age of  corn 

Pet. 

\  l4l 

5/127 

139 

150 

6/160 

99 

109 

l/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  January  1959- 
2/  Data  not  comparable  prior  to  January  1955 • 

3/  Conversion  factors  to  obtain  quantity  available  for  feeding  in  terms  of  soybean  meal  equivalent  and 
animal  units  fed  annually  are  given  in  the  Grain  and  Feed  Statistics,  March  1958. 
4/  Prices  received  by  farmers. 

5/  The  1946-48  average  was  used  since  price  ceilings  were  in  effect  in  1945-46. 
%J  October-December  1958. 
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Changes  in  Demand 

The  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds  fed  (soybean  meal  equivalent) 
increased  60  percent  between  19^5-^7  and  1955-57*  table  20.    Between  these 
two  periods  soybean  meal  consumption  rose  110  percent  to  become  by  far  the 
leading  high-protein  feed.    Compared  with  the  prewar  period,  1938-^*0,  soybean 
meal  feeding  has  increased  over  500  percent.    A  number  of  the  other  high-pro- 
tein feeds  also  have  registered  substantial  increases. 

Demand  for  protein  feeds  has  generally  kept  pace  with  increasing  supplies 
of  protein  feed.    Prices  of  these  feeds  in  recent  years  have  been  about  main- 
tained in  relation  to  both  feed  grain  prices  and  livestock  and  livestock  product 
prices  as  compared  with  the  postwar  years  19k6-k&.    Prices  of  all  these  items 
have  declined  from  the  high  levels  for  that  period  to  1955-57*  with  feed  grain 
prices  declining  a  little  more  than  high-protein  feeds  and  livestock  prices  a 
little  less. 

Several  factors  have  been  responsible  for  the  increasing  demand  for 
these  feeds.    The  generally  rising  income  of  consumers  and  the  rapidly  growing 
population  has  brought  increased  consumption  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts   at  prices  generally  favorable  to  livestock  producers.    This  has  stimulat- 
ed increased  cash  expenditures  for  commercially  prepared  livestock  and  poultry 
rations  and  for  protein  supplements.    Continued  research  has  shown  the  profit- 
ability of  scientific  feeding  and  the  importance  of  balanced  rations.  Balanced 
rations  fortified  with  antibiotics  and  other  special  additives  have  been  made 
available  by  the  formula  feed  industry  through  both  complete  ready-to-use  feeds 
and  high-protein  supplements  for  use  in  custom  mixing. 

The  phenominal  growth  of  the  broiler  industry  in  the  past  decade  has 
created  a  special  demand  for  high-protein  feeds.    Broilers  now  are  fed  about 
Ik  percent  of  the  high-protein  feed  consumed,  and  all  poultry  about  36  percent 
of  the  total.    While  poultry  and  dairy  cattle  feeds  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
prepared  formula  feeds,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  production  of  prepared  feeds  for  hogs  and  beef  cattle.  ,  Based  on  data  from 
the  industry,  prepared  feeds  production  increased  ho  percent  from  19^8  to  1957* 
Indications  are  that  hog  feeds  have  almost  doubled  during  this  period.  These 
feeds  generally  contain  a  large',  percentage  of  high-protein  feeds  to  supple- 
ment grain  feeding. 

The  growth  of  the  formula  feed  industry  has  created  a  special  demand 
for  high-protein  feeds  accounting  for  a  large  proportion  of  use  of  many  of 
them.    The  industry  can  assemble  and  handle  large  quantities  of  these  proteins 
efficiently  and  economically  while  many  farmers  cannot.      In  195^>  the  industry 
used  over  70  percent  of  the  soybean  meal,  fish  meal,  meat  meal,  corn  gluten 
feed  and  meal,  and  brewers 1  and  distillers 1  grains  consumed  domestically. 
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Table  21.-  Peed  grains:    Domestic  disappearance  and  exports,  by  quarters, 
United  States,  average  1952-56,  annual  1953-58 


Year 
beginning 
October 

:  October- 
:      December  l/ 

January-Marc  h 

April-June 

July-September 

October-September 

: Domestic  : 

;  disap-  ^Exports 

[pearance  •  -/ 

Domestic  • 
disap-  -'Exports 

pearance  •  — / 

Domestic  • 
disap-  jExports 

pearance  *  -l 

Domestic  : 

disap-  'J**™** 
pearance  "  -1 

Domestic  * 
disap-    ;  Exports 

pearance  "  -> 

Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Corn 


Total  (Million  tons)  3  Grains 


kl.O 

hi. 9 
47-3 


2.0 
2.6 

3-3 


30. 
30. 


1.8 
2.3 


22.9 
26.5 


1.6 
2.6 


22.6 
25-3 


2.0 
3.0 


117.0 
124.6 


bu. 


Average 

718 

5^3 

1952-56 

:    1, 166 

39 

32 

30 

505 

30 

2,932 

131 

1953 

:  1,254 

4o 

668 

24 

566 

22 

469 

18 

2,957 

104 

1954 

:  1,107 

22 

669 

31 

532 

17 

533 

33 

2,841 

103 

1955 

:  1,145 

38 

748 

26 

533 

34 

554 

22 

2,980 

120 

1956 

:  1,156 

48 

777 

47 

584 

42 

501 

47 

3,018 

184 

1957  3/ 

:    1, 169 

62 

764 

48 

667 

42 

574 

47 

3,174 

199 

1958  3/ 

:  1.281 

63 

:  Oats 

Average 

1952-56 

262 

4 

354 

4 

270 

4 

420 

5 

1,306 

17 

1953 

:  251 

1 

339 

1 

264 

1 

409 

1 

1,263 

4 

1954 

:  269 

2 

373 

6 

287 

6 

469 

6 

1,398 

20 

1955 

:  281 

9 

386 

5 

297 

9 

442 

11 

1,406 

34 

1956 

:  261 

8 

313 

4 

243 

4 

381 

7 

1,198 

23 

1957  3/ 

:  233 

8 

328 

4 

270 

9 

408 

6 

1,239 

27 

1958  3/ 

279 

8 

:  Barley 

Average 

1952-56 

76 

13 

71 

9 

62 

14 

87 

16 

296 

52 

1953 

67 

7 

55 

1 

59 

5 

91 

9 

272 

22 

195^ 

72 

11 

70 

10 

68 

14 

98 

30 

308 

65 

19^5 

89 

22 

88 

18 

65 

33 

87 

23 

329 

96 

1956 

96 

13 

81 

13 

67 

13 

93 

12 

337 

51 

1957  3/ 

91 

24 

76 

25 

69 

32 

103 

39 

339 

120 

1958  3/ 

82 

31 

i  38.7 

1-5 

27.5 

1.2 

21.0 

1.2 

22.9 

1.3 

110.1 

5-2 

:  40.7 

1.3 

25.4 

•  7 

21.5 

•  7 

21.9 

•7 

109.5 

3-4 

:  37.0 

•9 

26.4 

1.2 

21.1 

•9 

24.8 

1-7 

109.3 

''•7 

:  38.7 

1.7 

29.2 

1.2 

21.2 

1.9 

24.7 

1-3 

113.8 

6. 

:  38.8 

1.8 

28.7 

1-7 

21.8 

1.6 

22.5 

1.7 

111.8 

6.8 

:  38.6 

2.5 

28.5 

2.0 

24.6 

2.1 

25.1 

2.3 

116.8 

8.9 

:  42.3 

2.6 

:                                                          Sorghum  grain  (Million  bushels )  4/ 

':  76 

7 

63 

3 

37 

3 

10 

9 

186 

22 

:  118 

7 

85 

10 

65 

16 

9 

24 

277 

57 

:  179 

24 

Total  (Million  tons ) 

4  Grains 

7.4 

10.5 


1/  Includes  all  corn  in  silage,  part  of  which  is  consumed  after  January  1.      2/  Corn,  cornmeal,  grits 
and  wet  process  products,  oats  and  oat  meal,  barley  and  malt  and  sorghum  grain.    3/  Preliminary. 
hj  Quarterly  disappearance  not  available  prior  to  1956- 
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Table 22  .-  Feed  grains:    Stocks  by  quarters,  United  States,  1957-59  1/ 


Tear 

■           iftuiimi  j  _l 

April  1  : 

July  1  : 

October  1 

:      1,000  bushels 

000  bushels              1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

Corn 

1957 
1958 
1959 

3,«.7,813 
:  3,611,207 
:  3,925,917 

2,593,433 
2,799,653 

1,967,666 
2,090,439 

1,419,655 
1,470,494 

:  Oats 

1957 
1958 
1959 

792,135 
928,228 
1,048,676 

480,238 
599, 528 

240,456 
325,586 

1,160,336 
1,335,041 

Barley 

1957 
1958 
1959 

291,922 
359,604 
389,650 

202,690 
262, 428 

127,440 
168,065 

465, 522 
496,863 

Sorghum  grain 

1957 
1958 
1959 

204,662 
518,157 
721,397 

139,101 
423,753 

99,092 
342,843 

79,480 
309,398 

1/  Stocks  in  all  positions,  including  stocks 
and  warehouses  and  Government-owned. 

on  farms,  at  terminal  markets,  interior 

mills,  elevators 

Table  23--  Feed  grains:    Distribution  of  January  1  stocks,  United  States, 
average  1953-57,  annual  1957-59 

Year  : 

Farm  : 

Terminal 
market 

:  Commodity 

:  Credit 

:  Corporation  l/ 

:  Interior  mill, 
:  elevator  and 
:  warehouse 

:  Total 

1,000  bushels  1, 

000  bushels       1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

Corn 

Average  : 
1953-57  : 

1957  : 

1958  : 

1959  : 

2,195,304 
2,338,970 
2,1*68,049 
2,695,993 

65,921 
92,711 
104,264 
97,223 

481,248 
669,785 
642, 774 
633, 545 

176,764 
316,347 
396, 120 
499,156 

2,919,237 
3,417,813 
3,611,207 
3,925,917 

Oats 

Average  : 
1953-57 
1957 
1958 
1959 

805,583 
702,979 
849,429 
952, 566 

22,177 
20,920 
15,031 
25, 526 

4,713 
4,686 
271 
3,978 

56,976 
63,550 
63,497 
66,606 

889,449 
792,135 
928,228 
1,048,676 

:  Barley 

Average 
1953-57 
1957 
1958 
1959 

145,674 
161,898 
210,345 
225,368 

23,958 
40,122 
36,722 
47,061 

1,836 
2,034 
559 
9,381 

73,827 
87,868 
111,978 
107,840 

245,295 
291,922 
359,604 
389,650 

:                                                             Sorghum  grain 

Average 
1953-57 
1957 
1958 
1959 

50,956 
59,165 
206, 996 
193,790 

23,983 
28,014 
80,903 
128,642 

405 
4 
15 
2,  549 

77,881 
117,479 
230,243 
396, 416 

153,225 
204,662 
518,157 
721,397 

1/  In  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC.  Other  CCC- owned  grain  is  included  in  stocks 
at  other  positions. 
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Table  24.-  Feed  grains:    Stocks  owned  by  CCC,  by  positions, 

January  1,  1959 


Sub-terminal 

State 

•    CCC  bin 

Terminal  : 

and  country 

:  In 

Total 

:  sites 

elevators 

elevators  and 

:  transit 

:  warehouses 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn 

New  York 

12,404 

8,770 

21, 174 

Ohio 

9,182 

7,835 

6,  501 

23, 518 

Indiana 

34,910 

8,733 

49, 604 

93,247 

Illinois 

162,355 

14, 728 

93,333 

270,416 

Michigan 

:      11, 602 

3,378 

14,980 

Wisconsin 

:  5,919 

3,748 

3,598 

13,265 

Minnesota 

65,746 

2,734 

37, 333 

105,813 

Iowa 

216, 561 

9,669 

135,374 

361,604 

Missouri 

:  14,010 

1,796 

7,205 

23,011 

North  Dakota 

:       2, l4l 

689 

2,830 

South  Dakota 

:  ^5^38 

19,838 

65,276 

Nebraska 

:  57,906 

347 

60, 911 

119, 164 

Kansas 

:  .  6,981 

315 

1,569 

8,865 

Kentucky 

:  174 

2,423 

367 

2,964 

Other  States 

:  620 

2,342 

3,035 

5,997 

In  transit 

14,328 

14, 328 

Total 

633, 545 

67,074 

431, 505 

14, 328 

1,146,452 

Other  grains  (United  States  total) 

Barley 

:  9,381 

26,345 

33, 505 

920 

70,151 

Oats 

3,978 

6,809 

14,358 

405 

25,550 

Sorghum  grain 

:  2,549 

29,442 

225,178 

30,665 

287,834 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  Grain  Division. 
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Table  25.-  Feed  grains:    Planted  and  harvested  acreages,  United  States, 
average  1952-56,  annual  1953-58 


Corn,  all  purposes 

Oats 

Barley 

Sorghums 

Planted      ■  Harvested 

all  for 
purposes    :  grain 

Year 

Planted    :  Harvested 

Planted  :  Harvested 

Planted    :  Harvested 

Average 

1952-56 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958  1/ 


1,000 
acres 

81,061 
81,574 
82,185 
81,097 
78,219 
73,947 
74,654 


1,000 
acres 

79,350 
80,459 
80,186 
79,530 
75,634 
72,616 
73,470 


acres 

44,935 
43,220 
46,898 
47,  523 
44,691 
42, 577 
38,430 


1,000 
acres 

37,610 
37,536 
40,551 
39,243 
33,706 
34,647 
31,826 


1,000 
acres 

12,943 
9,615 
14,740 
16,335 
14,835 
16, 535 
16,268 


1,000 
acres 

11,558 
8,680 
13,370 
14, 564 
12,940 
14,988 
14,876 


1,000 
acres 

18, 504 
14, 590 
20,148 
23,979 
21, 513 
26,959 
21,176 


1,000 
acres 

9,106 
6,295 
11,702 
12,866 
9,342 
19, 503 
16,761 


1/  Preliminary. 

Table  26. _  Feed  grains: 


Production,  United  States,  average  1952-56,  annual  1953-58 


Corn 

■  Sorghum 
•  grain 

Year 

All  purposes  • 

For  grain 

:  Oats 

Barley 

Total  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

tons 

Average 
1952-56 

3,248,961 

2,908,841 

1,289,295 

326,449 

178,097 

124,421 

1953  ' 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958  2/ 

3,209,896 
3,057,891 
3,229,743 
3,455,283 
3,422,331 
3,799,844 

2,881,801 

2,707,913 
2,883,682 
3,090,016 
3,072,913 
3,441,627 

1,153,205 
1,409,601 
1,503,074 
1, 163, 160 
1,300,954 
1, 422, 164 

246, 723 
379,254 
401,225 
376,873 
437,170 
470,449 

115,719 
235,295 
242, 526 
206,205 
564,324 
614,845 

117,489 
123,865 
130,902 
130,178 
142,933 
157,658 

1/  Includes  production  of  corn  for  all  purposes.    2/  Preliminary 


Table    27-  Hay  supply  and  disappearance,  total  and  per  animal  unit, 
United  States,  average  1952-56,  annual  1953-58 


Year 
beginning 
May 


Production 


Farm 
carryover 
May  1 


Supply 
(production 

plus 
carryover) 


Disap- 
pearance 


:  Roughage - 
:  consuming 
:  animal 
:  units  fed 
: annually  1/ 


Supply 
per  animal 
unit 


Disap- 
pearance 
per  animal 
unit 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Thousands 

Tons 

Tons 

Average 
1952-56 

108, 776 

15,522 

124, 298 

108,267 

95,157 

1.31 

1.14 

1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958  2/ 

108,245 
107,834 
112,737 
108,680 
120,977 
121,924 

15,013 
15,641 
15,290 
16, 528 
17,683 
26,481 

123,258 
123,475 
128,027 
125,208 
138,660 
148,405 

107,617 
108, 185 
111,499 
107, 525 
112,179 

95,664 
96,153 
96,036 
93,364 
92,905 
95,736 

1.29 
1.28 
1-33 
1.34 
1.49 
1-55 

1.12 
1-13 
1.16 
1.15 
1.21 

1/  Total  roughage -consuming  animal  units  fed  annually.    For  weights  see  table  70,  page  50  Grain  and 
Feed  Statistics,  March  1958. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  28.-  Production,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  in  byproduct  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed 
grains,  and  corn  and  barley  processing,    October  1958-January  1959  with  comparisons  }J 


Commodity 

Production 

Stocks  2/ 

1957-58  : 
,  season  : 
3/  : 

Dec . 

1957 

iy?o 

Oct.  1, 
1957 

:Jan.  1,: 
■  1958  • 

:  Oct.  : 

Nov. 

:  Dec. 

Nov.  1= 

Dec.l  : 

Jan.  1 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Byproduct  feeds 

O, 204.3 

54.7 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

663.3 

785.0 

788.9 

8l8.2 

75-7 

65.O 

81.3 

55-3 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

1,922.2 

247.5 

329.1 

283.9 

267.2 

209-7 

247.2 

116.1 

106.7 

78.5 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

4-35-3 

38.3 

47.0 

40.6 

39.3 

63.7 

63.6 

19.9 

13-8 

9.7 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

45.4 

4.H 

6.1 

5.0 

6.4 

3-2 

3-1 

2.5 

3-3 

2.0 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

119.4 

11.4 

10.2 

8.3 

8.3 

.7 

.8 

.6 

.7 

4/ 

Total 

10,806.6 

965-3 

1,177.4  1; 

127-5  1 

,139-4 

332.0 

390.4 

204.1 

205.8 

146.3 

Corn  gluten  feed  and  meal 

1,031.2 

90.4 

94.4 

86.8 

,«/ 

V 

V 

Brewers'  dried  grains 

225.9 

13-6 

18.4 

15.0 

,1 

4.0 

2.4 

4.7 

4.8 

| 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

279.4 

26.9 

33-2 

30.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

3-0 

Wheat  millfeeds 

4,676.1 

385.0 

434.6 

375-5 

385.0 

Rice  millfeeds 

242.1 

12.9 

25.7 

16.7 

16.3 

% 

$ 

J 

\ 

Alfalfa  meal 

1,222.9 

22.6 

110.3 

28.2 

23.0 

441.5 

361.3 

431.0 

36274 

278.2 

Fish  meal  and  solubles 

282.0 

10.3 

16.2 

14.3 

ki 

V 

Dry  or  powdered  skim  milk 

7.7 

•  5 

•5 

•  5 

1 

•  3 

Foreign  trade 


Soybean  cake  and  meal 
Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Linseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal 
Copra  cake  and  meal 

Total 
Wheat  millfeeds 
Fish  meal  and  solubles 
Tankage 


Feed  grains 
Corn,  including  products 
Oats,  including  oatmeal 
Barley,  including  malt 
Sorghum  grain 


=^58  :  0ct> 
:  season  ;  1Qr7 
:      3/     :  957 

1958 

1957-50  :  Nov. 
season  •  -,  Qt-7 

3/     :  ^' 

1958 

Aug.     •  Sept.  :  Oct. 

Sept.  :     Oct.  •"  Nov. 

:    1,000     1,000     1,000     1,000  1,000 
:    tons       tons       tons       tons  tons 

:        1.4      0           0             0  0 
:      71.6       5-1       12.7        11-5  13-8 
:       7.9      0           1.3           .6  .3 
:        0          0            0             0  0 
:      67.5       5-7        5-3          3-6  4.9 

1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000  1,000 
tons       tons       tons       tons  tons 

300.0       37-6       23.5       27.4  64.4 
7-2         5-4           .2           .3  -2 
13.7        2-9          6/        2.3  2.7 
1.7          -7          V          V  V 

0          4/        tl       XI  ¥/ 

:     148.4     10. a       19.3        15.7  19.0 

322.6       46.6       23.7       30.0  67-3 

92, 

12. 


4.7 
1.0 


6.2 


5.0 
1.0 


6.9 
2.6 


1,000 
bu. 

1,869 
24, 532 
24,375 

y 


1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

bu.         bu.         bu.  bu. 


126  242  150  45 

2,397  371  205  205 

4,406  1,357  1,185  1,981 

y  y  y  y 


%    %    %  % 


y 


y  y 


4/ 
y 


1,000 

bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

199,489 
28,019 
91,775 
57,286 

21,646 
2,802 
6,601 
1,684 

18, 124 
866 
10,678 
6,528 

16,884 
1,830 
9,622 
6,211 

21,321 
2,100 
7,135 
7,715 

Grain 

processing 

or  use 

1957  : 

1958 

1957-58 

season  3/ 

:  October 

:  November  : 

August 

:  September  : 

October 

:  November 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn 

Wet-processing 

142,351 

12,952 

11,682 

12,088 

12,333 

13,802 

11,531 

Distilled  spirits  and 

alcohol 

27,455 

2,664 

2,407 

1,566 

2,408 

3,180 

_5/ 

Barley 

5,807 

4,481 

5,784 

Malt  liquors 

75,810 

6,  511 

6,125 

4,899 

Distilled  spirits  and 

547 

5/ 

alcohol 

:  5,753 

609 

267 

507 

703 

1/  Data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Price    Waterhouse    and  Company,  New  York.    2/  At  proces- 
sors' plants.     3/  October-September  year  for  all  items  except  oats  and  barley  which  is  July-June.    4/  Not 
reported.     5/  Not  available  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report.    6/  Less  than  50  tons. 
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